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Ending  Poverty:  Rebuilding  the  Neighborhood 


Picture  a  neighborhood  of  100  households.  One 
house  is  a  huge,  beautiful  mansion.  Its  acres  of  green 
lawn  cover  more  than  a  third  of  the  neighborhood. 
One  person  lives  there.  Another  third  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  shared  by  nine  households,  with  relative¬ 
ly  large  and  comfortable  houses  and  yards. 

The  remaining  third  of  the  neighborhood  seems  very 
crowded.  It  holds  apartment  buildings  and  houses 
of  varying  size  and  quality,  accommodating — in 
one  way  or  another — 90  households.  Forty  of  these 
households  are  crammed  into  one  very  tall  and  nar¬ 
row  building  on  a  tiny  corner  lot. 

If  any  of  us  lived  in  a  neighborhood  like  this,  we 
would  see  a  microcosm  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
in  the  U.S.  today  where  34.3  percent  of  the  nation's 
private  wealth  is  held  by  1  percent  of  the  nation's 
households.  In  contrast,  90  percent  of  U.S.  house¬ 
holds  share  just  28.7  percent  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
with  the  poorest  40  percent  sharing  only  1  percent. 

Poverty  is  deeper  now  than  it  used  to  be.  In  1959,  a 
family  of  four  was  officially  "poor"  with  an  income 
equal  to  half  of  the  nation's  median  income.  Now 
a  poor  family's  income  equals  just  30  percent  of  the 
median.  Hunger  is  a  growing  issue  as  well.  A  new 
term,  "food  insecurity,"  has  entered  the  U.S.  lexicon, 
and  it  applies  to  11  percent  of  U.S.  households. 

Can  This  Neighborhood  Be  Changed? 

Our  neighborhoods — and  our  country — have  not 
always  looked  like  this.  The  gap  betw^een  rich  and 
poor  has  not  always  been  so  wide,  and  the  depriva¬ 
tions  of  poverty  have  not  always  been  so  severe. 

At  times  the  country  has  come  together  to  reduce 
poverty  dramatically.  Those  times  were  marked  by 
solid  economic  growth,  near-full  employment,  civic 
involvement,  and  a  national  commitment. 


Our  concern  focuses  especially  on  the  40  families 
stacked  in  that  tall,  narrow  building,  making  do  with 
such  a  tiny  share  of  the  nation's  wealth.  Will  their 
situations  or  their  children's  prospects  improve? 

Without  concerted  action  by  Congress,  the  answer  is 
no.  The  wealth  gap  will  remain  because  income  is 
also  skewed  toward  the  wealthy.  For  each  $100,000 
that  comes  into  the  neighborhood,  20  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  will  share  half  of  it,  while  another  20  will  share 
just  $3,400.  The  remaining  $46,600  will  be  shared  by 
60  people. 

Will  work  make  a  difference?  Most  of  the  parents  in 
the  tall  narrow  apartment  building  have  jobs — some 
have  more  than  one  job.  They  are  the  working  poor. 
But,  typically,  their  jobs  do  not  yield  enough  income 
to  bring  even  a  small  family  of  four  out  of  poverty. 

Public  Structures  Support  the  Economy 

We  in  the  U.S.  know  what  to  do  to  reduce  poverty. 
The  structures  that  support  the  economy,  including 
tangible  structures  like  transportation  and  services 
and  intangibles  like  laws  and  policies,  can  be  mod¬ 
ified  to  work  better  for  the  whole  society.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  most  effective  responses  to  poverty 
are  those  that  make  the  whole  economy  work  bet¬ 
ter  for  all  households,  across  the  whole  range  of 
income  groups.  Programs  also  exist  that  can  ease 
the  effects  of  poverty  and  help  the  next  generation 
to  improve  their  lot.  "Twelve  Steps  Out  of  Pov¬ 
erty"  on  page  two  describes  practical  things  that 
Congress  can  do  to  reduce  poverty  in  the  United 
States  now.  ■ 
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Twelve  Steps  Out  of  Poverty 

Poverty  is  not  inevitable — especially  not  in  a  country  with  the  resourc¬ 
es  and  advanced  infrastructure  of  the  United  States.  With  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Congress,  the  U.S.  can  do  at  least  a  dozen  things  to  alleviate, 
and  eventually  end,  poverty. 

To  mitigate  the  effects  of  poverty,  Congress  can  and  should: 

Ensure  that  no  one  in  the  U.S.  goes  hungry.  Update  the  per-meal 
allowance  in  the  food  stamp  program  (currently  less  than  $1  per  meal) 
so  that  families  can  purchase  nutritious  food  for  all  members  of  the 
household.  Fully  fund  commodities  distribution  programs  (including 
food  banks,  Meals-on-Wheels,  and  related  projects)  on  which  rural, 
elderly,  and  other  poor  households  rely. 

Ensure  that  everyone  has  access  to  affordable  housing.  Dramatically 
increase  the  number  of  housing  vouchers  for  the  17  million  low-income 
families  who  must  spend  more  than  half  of  their  income  on  housing. 

Take  care  of  children's  health.  Until  universal  health  care  is  available, 
ensure  that  all  uninsured,  low-income  children  and  their  parents  have 
affordable  access  to  the  health  care  system. 

To  reduce  and  eventually  end  poverty,  Congress  can  and  should: 

Make  work  pay.  Restore  the  minimum  wage  to  its  originally  intended 
level  of  one-half  of  the  average  wage.  A  minimum  wage  of  $8.40  in 
2006  kept  a  family  of  three  out  of  poverty. 

Support  full  employment.  Initiatives  that  support  renewable  energy 
and  energy  efficiency,  access  to  health  care,  public  transportation,  and 
affordable  child  care  and  elder  care  also  have  the  benefit  of  increasing 
employment  opportunities. 

Expand  the  size  and  reach  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  to 

provide  an  income  supplement  to  poor  working  adults.  Increase  the 
Child  Tax  Credit  and  make  it  refundable,  in  order  to  assist  the  poorest 
families. 

Make  work  possible: 

Guarantee  child  care  assistance  for  all  low-income  working  families. 

Support  the  development  of  child  care  centers  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  staff  so  that  reliable  care  will  be  available. 

Expand  elder-care  assistance  so  that  workers  who  are  caretakers  of 
a  frail  elder  family  member  do  not  have  to  choose  between  a  job  and 
responsible  care. 

Improve  access  to  college  education  and  vocational  training  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  low  incomes  by  expanding  the  Pell  Grant  program  and  mak¬ 
ing  education  tax  credits  refundable. 


(continued  on  page  5) 
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Working  Hard  and 

The  U.S.  enjoys  the  largest  and  most  productive 
economy  in  the  world.  The  wealth  generated  by  our 
economic  system  is  sufficient  to  lift  every  household 
in  this  country  out  of  poverty.  But  the  economic 
system  isn't  working  for  everyone:  with  all  of  this 
wealth,  the  U.S.  lags  far  behind  other  industrialized 
nations  in  several  important  poverty  measures. 

How  Many  People  Live  in  Poverty? 

Economists  offer  several  ways  to  measure  poverty, 
but  one  internationally  accepted  measure  is  the  share 
of  the  population  that  has  an  income  below  half  of 
the  median  income  for  the  country.  As  of  2001,  the 
U.S.  ranked  24th  of  25  countries  by  this  measure — 
only  Mexico  had  a  higher  poverty  rate. 

A  new  UNICEF  study  of  the  well-being  of  children 
applied  the  same  measure  to  child  poverty;  the  U.S. 
ranked  dead  last  among  24  nations  studied.  The 
U.S.  ranks  22nd  out  of  24  nations  on  rates  of  infant 
mortality,  low-birth-weight  babies,  and  the  share  of 
children  with  fewer  than  10  books  in  the  home. 

Poverty  sometimes  means  hunger,  even  in  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  in  2005 
that  11  percent  of  U.S.  households — including  more 
than  12  million  children — were  "food  insecure," 


Living  in  Poverty 

meaning  that  they  did  not  have  access  to  enough 
food  for  an  active,  healthy  life  for  all  household 
members. 

Adequate  care  and  support  for  chilaren  is  a  key  indi¬ 
cator  of  the  strength  of  our  economic  system  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  social  policy.  The  measures  of 
poverty  among  children  also  provide  a  window  on 
the  future,  in  which  today's  children  will  participate 
in  the  global  economy  as  adults.  Will  they  be  pre¬ 
pared? 

'God  Dwells  in  Each  Human  Soul' 

At  FCNL,  we  are  concerned  about  poverty  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  the  world  as  a  matter  of  faith  and  eth¬ 
ics.  FCNL's  policy  statement  advises  that  "...God 
dwells  in  each  human  soul,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
birthright  of  all  persons  to  live  a  life  of  dignity  with 
access  to  the  basic  necessities  for  human  growth 
and  development."  Poverty's  weight  on  the  human 
soul  interferes  with  civic  engagement  and  ultimately 
undermines  a  healthy  democratic  society. 

The  persistence  of  poverty  in  the  U.S.  is  also  an  eco¬ 
nomic  concern  for  everyone  who  works  and  saves 
and  plans  for  their  futures  in  this  society.  As  the 
barriers  to  economic  integration  come  down  and  the 
global  economy  accelerates,  mil¬ 
lions  of  U.S.  jobs  are  less  secure 
than  in  previous  decades  and 
are  much  less  likely  to  provide 
health  care  and  pension  benefits. 
Poverty  in  the  U.S.  has  its  roots  in 
economic  trends  and  structures 
that  affect  all  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States. 

The  income  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  in  the  U.S.  is  accelerating. 

In  the  decades  following  World 
War  II  and  through  the  1970s, 
real  income  roughly  doubled  for 
households  in  all  income  groups. 
Since  1979,  however,  income 
growth  has  favored  the  rich  and 
eluded  the  middle  class  and  poor. 

To  measure  trends,  economists 
often  divide  households  into  five 
(continued  on  page  4) 
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Change  in  After-Tax  Income  by  Income  Group 
(1979  -  2004) 
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Source:  Center  for  American  Progress 
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Hard  Work  (continued  from  page  3) 

separate  categories,  or  quintiles,  based  on  income. 
Between  1946  and  1979,  the  households  with  the 
lowest  income  saw  a  116  percent  increase  in  income, 
even  after  accounting  for  inflation.  The  fifth  with  the 
highest  income  saw  a  99  percent  increase. 

Since  1979,  however,  income  growth  has  shifted 
from  all  the  quintiles — middle  as  well  as  poor¬ 
est — toward  the  wealthiest  households.  In  the  period 
from  1979  to  2004,  the  fifth  of  the  families  with  the 
lowest  income  lost  1  percent;  in  other  words,  their 
income  did  not  keep  up  with  inflation.  The  fifth 
with  the  highest  income  gained  53  percent  (on  top  of 
inflation). 


Two-thirds  of  poor  householders  with  children  try 
to  support  their  families  with  work,  but  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  jobs  in  the  U.S.  now  pay  less  than  the 
minimum  amount  the  U.S.  government  determines 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  family  of  four  out  of  poverty. 

One  major  cause  of  poverty  in  the  U.S.  is  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  minimum  wage.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
the  federal  minimum  wage  was  equal  to  about  half 
of  the  average  wage  for  non-supervisory  workers. 
Through  the  1970s,  a  worker  with  a  full-time  mini¬ 
mum  wage  job  could  still  support  a  family  of  three 
above  the  poverty  line. 

EITC  Supplements  Wages 


Tax  Policy  Increases  Inequality 

During  this  period,  the  combined  effects  of  tax 
policy  changes — some  of  which  were  intended  to 
mitigate  poverty — actually  increased  the  income 
gap.  According  to  government  statistics  (see  chart 
on  page  3),  after-tax  income  for  the  lowest  one  fifth 
increased  by  6  percent — an  improvement  over  the 
pre-tax  loss.  But  the  highest  income  group  gained 
even  more — a  69  percent  increase  compared  to  53 
percent  before  the  tax  policies  were  applied.  Since 
1979,  the  highest  1  percent  income  group  gained 
176  percent  under  these  tax  policies — nearly  tripling 
their  after-tax  income. 


In  the  mid  1970s,  Congress  adopted  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  to  supplement  the  wages 
of  low-income  workers  with  families.  While  the 
assistance  offered  by  the  EITC  has  increased  in  the 
last  20  years,  even  the  combination  of  full-time  mini- 
mum-wage  work  and  the  EITC  will  not  raise  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  out  of  poverty  today.  As  the  graph  below 
shows,  the  current  minimum  wage  and  EITC  togeth¬ 
er  now  provide  less  income  than  the  minimum  wage 
alone  once  provided. 

Full-time,  year-round  work  at  a  job  that  pays  the 
minimum  wage — now  raised  to  $5.85  per  hour — 
brings  in  only  $12,168  each  year.  The  2007  poverty 
level  for  a  family  of  three  is  $20,650.  Families  of  four 
would  find  themselves  in  "extreme 
poverty" — at  half  the  poverty  line 
or  less — if  they  tried  to  support 
themselves  with  a  single  minimum 
wage  job.  About  43  percent  of 
nation's  poor,  or  16  million  people, 
are  in  "extreme  poverty." 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
predicts  that  low-wage  jobs  will  be 
a  major  part  of  the  U.S.  job  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  future.  Of  the  30  fastest 
growing  job  categories  over  the 
next  several  years,  18  currently  pay 
low  or  very  low  wages.  These  jobs, 
many  of  them  in  the  service  sec¬ 
tor,  are  the  least  likely  to  provide 
employment-based  benefits  such  as 
pensions,  health  care,  paid  leave, 
and  education. 

(continued  on  page  5) 


Combination  of  Minimum  Wage  and  EITC  as  a  Percentage 
of  Poverty  for  a  Family  of  Three  with  Two  Children* 

120  , 


‘Assumes  a  single  earner  in  a  two-child  family  of  three  working  forty  hours  per  week,  52 
weeks  per  year  and  receiving  EITC. 

Source:  Center  for  American  Progress 
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Poverty  Quiz 


1.  What  percent  of  poor  children  are  in  families 
with  at  least  one  working  parent? 

a)257o,  b)45%,  c)  65% 

2.  About  what  portion  of  U.S.  jobs  pay  too  little  to 
keep  a  family  of  four  out  of  poverty? 

a)  one  tenth,  b)  one  quarter,  c)  one  third 

3.  For  large  metropolitan  areas  in  1999,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  individuals  was  split  almost  evenly 
between  central  cities  and  their  suburbs.  Since 
1999,  the  number  of  poor  individuals  has  grown 
faster  in: 

a)  central  cities,  b)  suburbs 

4.  If  your  income  is  below  the  poverty  line  in  the 
U.S.,  are  you  most  likely  to  be: 

a)  White,  b)  Black,  c)  Hispanic  (of  any  race), 
d)  Asian,  or  e)  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native? 

5.  Which  racial  or  ethnic  group  has  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  people  living  in  poverty? 

a)  White,  b)  Black,  c)  Hispanic  (of  any  race), 
d)  Asian,  or  e)  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native? 


Hard  Work  (continued  from  page  4) 

Low  or  very  low  wage  jobs  also  tend  to  be  the  least 
flexible  for  workers  who  rely  on  child  care  or  elder 
care,  who  need  time  off  for  their  own  or  family 
medical  needs,  or  who  need  to  meet  with  a  benefit 
office  regarding  cash  or  other  assistance  that  might 
supplement  their  wages. 

The  U.S.  economy,  when  combined  with  effec¬ 
tive  government  policies,  has  been  an  engine  for 
economic,  social,  and  political  development,  but 
federal  tax,  budget,  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  last 
two  decades  have  exacerbated  inequality  and  left 
many  people  behind.  The  federal  government 
has  starved  federal  programs  that  strengthen  the 
economic  structures  that  serve  the  whole  society, 
while  giving  priority  to  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest 
in  our  society. 

We  can  do  better.  ■ 


6.  In  2005,  37  million  people  were  officially  consid¬ 
ered  “poor."  About  how  many  of  those  people 
were  living  in  extreme  poverty  -  with  incomes 
below  half  of  the  poverty  threshold? 

a)  15  million,  b)  10  million,  c)  5  million 

7.  About  what  portion  of  elderly  people  in  the  U.S. 
would  be  poor  if  they  didn't  receive  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  benefits? 

a)  10  percent,  b)  25  percent,  c)  50  percent 

8.  About  what  portion  of  elderly  people  in  the  LI.S. 
are  poor,  even  though  they  receive  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  benefits? 

a)  10  percent,  b)  25  percent,  c)  50  percent 

9.  At  the  350  largest  public  companies,  the  average 
CEO  total  direct  compensation  was  $11.6  million 
in  2005.  How  long  does  it  take  the  average  CEO 
to  earn  the  annual  pay  of  a  full-time  minimum 
wage  worker? 

a)  2  hours,  b)  six  hours,  c)  1  day 

See  answers  on  page  6.  For  more  information  on  the 
answers  to  this  quiz,  visit  uniwfcnl.org/poverty 


Twelve  Steps  (continued  from  page  2) 

Improve  and  expand  public  transportation  so  that 
low-income  workers  have  reliable  wavs  to  get  to 
work.  Doing  this  will  also  create  more  jobs. 

Provide  adequate  income  supports: 

Update  means-tested  supports  for  those  outside  the 
employment  system — children,  elderly,  and  some 
disabled  people — so  that  their  status  does  not  trans¬ 
late  to  poverty. 

Help  build  a  bridge  out  of  poverty: 

Encourage  asset  building,  including  home-buying 
and  savings;  expand  mortgage  assistance  programs 
and  control  deceitful  lending  practices.  ■ 

FCNL  Budget  Interest  Group:  Get  a  twice-monthly 
update  on  the  latest  federal  budget  news.  Sign  up  at  http:!/ 
wwiv.fcnl.org/emaill  by  selecting  Federal  Budget  list. 
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Habeas  Corpus  Is  Essential  to  Due  Process 


Peter  Ryan  is  an  attorney  with  the  Philadelphia-based 
firm  of  Dechert  LLP,  which  represents  14  Afghan  nation¬ 
als  detained  at  the  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  in  Cuba, 
several  of  whom  are  in  their  sixth  year  of  detention.  The 
FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  asked  Ryan  to  discuss 
habeas  corpus— the  right  of  detainees  to  challenge  their 
imprisonment  in  court— and  how  restoring  this  funda¬ 
mental  protection  would  impact  his  clients. 


entitled  detainees  to  call  witnesses  in  their  defense, 
every  witness  request  was  denied  unless  the  wit¬ 
ness  was  already  imprisoned  at  Guantanamo.  The 
central  questions  in  the  habeas  corpus  petitions  we 
have  filed  for  our  clients  is  the  legality  of  this  trun¬ 
cated  process  and  of  the  Bush  administration's  claim 
that  it  can  detain  people  at  Guantanamo  Bay  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  charge  or  trial. 


FCNL  -  What  have  you  learned  about  the  detention 
practices  of  the  U.S.  regarding  persons  deemed  "enemy 
combatants?"  What  legal  rights  and  protections  guar¬ 
anteed  in  U.S.  civilian  courts  are  denied  to  detainees  at 
Guantanamo? 


Peter  Ryan  -  No  one  detained  at  Guantanamo  has 
ever  seen  the  evidence  against  him.  The  administra¬ 
tion  conducted  secret  military  hearings  to  rubber 
stamp  its  prior  determination  that  each  of  the  for¬ 
eign  nationals  detained  at  Guantanamo  is  an  enemy 
combatant.  At  the  hearings,  the  detainees  never 
saw  the  actual  evidence  against  them.  Virtually  all 
of  this  evidence  was  deemed  to  be  classified.  The 
detainees  bore  the  burden  of  showing  they  were  not 
enemy  combatants,  often  in  the  face  of  double-  and 
triple-hearsay  allegations  by  unidentified  accus¬ 
ers.  And,  although  the  hearing  rules  purportedly 


What  Will  Your  Legacy  Be? 


Politicians  speak  of  "leaving  a  legacy  on 
national  or  world  affairs."  You  can  create 
your  own  legacy  for  peace  and  justice,  by 
naming  either  the  Friends  Committee  on  Nation¬ 
al  Legislation  or  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  in 
your  will. 


Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  under¬ 
write  the  future  work  and  witness  of  this 
organization.  And  bequests  made  to  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund  become  a  charitable 
contribution  for  your  estate. 

Want  more  information?  Contact  Tim  Bamer 
at  FCNL.  Email  tim@fcnl.org  Or  call  1-800- 
630-1330.  Thank  you! 


FCNL  -  What  would  the  restoration  of  habeas  corpus 
mean  for  your  clients  and  how  would  it  impact  the  U.S. 
detention  facility  at  Guantanamo  Bay? 

Peter  Ryan  -  The  restoration  of  habeas  corpus 
would  mean  that,  after  more  than  five  years,  our 
Afghan  clients  would  finally  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  challenge  the  legality  of  their  detention  before  a 
neutral  decision-maker.  The  restoration  of  habeas 
corpus  would  also  greatly  reduce  the  detainee 
population  at  Guantanamo  Bay — the  administration 
would  likely  send  a  great  many  of  the  385  detainees 
home  rather  than  be  forced  to  justify  before  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  the  legality  of  many  of  these  detentions. 
Habeas  corpus  is  their  only  meaningful  way  to 
challenge  the  legality  of  their  potentially  indefinite 
detention. 

FCNL  -  In  your  opinion,  why  should  people  in  the  U.S. 
be  concerned  about  the  denial  of  habeas  corpus  rights  to 
U.S.  detainees? 

Peter  Ryan  -  In  2004,  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
warned  that  "[i]t  is  during  our  most  challenging 
and  uncertain  moments  that  our  nation's  commit¬ 
ment  to  due  process  is  most  severely  tested;  and  it 
is  in  those  times  that  we  must  preserve  our  commit¬ 
ment  at  home  to  the  principles  for  which  we  fight 
abroad."  The  revocation  of  habeas  corpus  jurisdic¬ 
tion  effectively  authorizes  the  executive  branch  to 
detain  indefinitely  without  charge  anyone  it  deems 
an  enemy  combatant.  It  is  essential  to  the  rule  of 
law  in  this  country  that  there  be  a  meaningful  pro¬ 
cess  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  mistakenly  deprive 
innocent  people  of  their  liberty.  Habeas  corpus  is 
that  process.  ■ 


Answers  to  the  poverty  quiz 
1)  c;  2)  b;  3)  c;  4)  a;  5)  e;  6)  a;  7)  c;  8)  a;  9)  a 
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Ethanol  (continued  from  page  8) 

vest  will  be  smaller  and  American  stocks  are  forecast 
to  fall  by  nearly  half  in  2007-2008." 

The  effects  are  now  rippling  up  the  food  chain. 

Food  prices  in  the  U.S.  are  up  more  than  6  percent  so 
far  this  year,  the  highest  inflation  rate  since  1980.  In 
China,  food  prices  are  climbing  twice  as  fast  as  other 
prices  at  an  annual  rate  of  7.1  percent,  and  prices  in 
India  are  up  more  than  10  percent.  "Affordability 
could  become  an  issue  in  some  parts  of  the  world," 
according  to  Morgan  Stanley  food  market  analyst 
Michael  Steib.  He  predicts  "unprecedented  food 
inflation"  in  the  months  ahead  (Financial  Times). 

Is  this  all  due  to  the  U.S.  rush  to  corn-based  etha¬ 
nol?  No,  not  all  of  it.  Demand  for  corn  and  other 
food  commodities  is  also  rising  due  to  population 
growth  and  the  rising  global  standard  of  living. 

With  more  people  to  feed  and  with  rapidly  growing 
middle  classes,  especially  in  China  and  India,  who 
are  eating  higher  up  on  the  food  chain,  demand  for 
grain  and  soy-intensive  dairy  and  meat  products 
increases.  Prices  are  also  up  due  to  extreme  weather 
events  (droughts,  floods,  and  late  frosts)  that  have 
sharply  reduced  crop  yields  in  Australia,  the  U.S., 
and  Europe. 

But  then  add  to  this  the  increasing  diversion  of 
prime  U.S.  farmland  away  from  food  production  to 

Making  Policy,  Not  Politics 

FCNUs  2007  Annual  Meeting 

November  8-11  ■  Washington,  DC 

Confirmed  Speakers;  Rep.  John  Lewis,  civil 
rights  leader;  David  Goldstein,  environmentalist 

Session  Topics  include: 

■  How  to  rise  above  the  partisan  rhetoric  to 
advance  FCNUs  agenda  in  2008; 

■  Congressional  staff  discuss  best  ways  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Congress; 

■  Next  steps  to  end  the  war  in  Iraq 

■  Protecting  the  environment  through  energy 
efficiency 

Register  on-line  at  FCNUs  website  at 
www.fcnl.org/  am/  registration.php 


fuel  production.  U.S.  exports  supply  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  international  com  trade.  Yet  the  amount 
of  com  that  the  U.S.  is  diverting  to  ethanol  already 
exceeds  total  U.S.  corn  exports. 

The  U.S.  is  not  the  only  country  making  this  shift. 

The  European  Union  has  set  a  mandate  to  replace  10 
percent  of  its  liquid  fuels  with  biofuels  by  2020,  and 
European  farmers  are  quickly  shifting  away  from 
food  crops  to  fuel  crops. 

If  fuel  crop  production  is  already  affecting  global 
food  prices,  what  will  happen  to  food  prices  when 
fuel  crop  production  increases  four-fold  or  more? 
What  will  this  mean  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  live  on  less  than  $2  a  day?  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  food  and  fuel  prices  if  floods  and  droughts 
intensify  and  spread,  as  climate  scientists  predict, 
affecting  crop  production? 

What  Should  Congress  Do? 

Corn-based  ethanol  is  no  way  to  reduce  U.S.  oil 
dependence  or  greenhouse  gas  emissions  if  the  end 
result  is  to  leave  more  people  hungry  so  that  people 
in  the  U.S.  can  drive  more  cars.  Congress  should 
slow  the  msh  to  corn-based  ethanol  and  take  a  sec¬ 
ond  look  to  assure  that  the  U.S.  is  not  pursuing  ener¬ 
gy  security  and  climate  protection  at  the  expense  of 
the  poorest  people  at  home  or  abroad. 

Biofuels  can  and  should  be  part  of  the  answer  to 
global  climate  and  energy  challenges.  Biofuels 
— made  from  algae,  waste  wood,  switch  grass,  or 
human  waste;  grown  on  marginal  lands,  not  on 
prime  farmland;  made  without  fossil  fuel  inputs; 
and  produced  in  ecologically  sustainable  ways — 
could,  in  the  long-mn,  replace  a  significant  fraction 
of  U.S.  petroleum  consumption.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  intensify  its  efforts  to  develop  these 
next-generation  biofuels. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  should  reduce  U.S. 
demand  for  liquid  fuels.  Improving  vehicle  fuel 
economy,  developing  plug-in  electric  vehicles 
(powered  by  renewable  energy),  and  expanding 
the  use  of  public  transit,  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  U.S.  oil  dependence  and  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  The  U.S.  needs  to  pursue  all  of  these 
approaches  now.  ■ 


Slow  the  Rush  to  Com-Based  Ethanol 


Everybody  loves  corn-based  ethanol — mid  western 
farmers,  agribusiness.  General  Motors,  venture  capi¬ 
talists,  President  Bush,  legislators  from  corn  states, 
and  any  presidential  candidate  who  wants  to  remain 
viable  going  into  the  2008  Iowa  caucuses. 

And  what's  not  to  like?  Corn-based  ethanol  can  help 
reduce  U.S.  dependence  on  oil  (a  little  bit),  and  it  can 
help  reduce  U.S.  greenhouse  gas  emissions  (a  little 
bit).  Every  little  bit  helps  when  dealing  with  chal¬ 
lenges  this  big. 

Corn-based  ethanol  has  created  an  economic  boom 
across  the  rural  Midwest,  raising  farm  incomes, 
creating  jobs,  attracting  investment,  reversing  the 
decline  of  many  rural  communities.  Lots  of  money 
is  being  made  from  this  home-grown  agricultural 
industry. 

Iowa,  the  largest  corn  producer  in  the  country,  may 
soon  become  a  net  importer  of  corn  to  meet  the 
demand  of  its  booming  ethanol  industry. 

So  today,  with  a  51-cent-per-gallon  federal  subsidy, 
the  rush  to  corn-based  ethanol  is  on.  In  2006,  the 
U.S.  produced  about  4  billion  gallons  of  corn-based 
ethanol,  using  about  14  percent  of  the  U.S.  corn  crop 
to  displace  about  3.5%  of  U.S.  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion.  Production  is  expected  to  pass  8.5  billion  gal¬ 
lons  by  2008  as  dozens  of  new  processing  plants 
come  on  line. 


As  this  article  was  being  written.  Congress  was  con¬ 
sidering  proposals  to  increase  production  still  more. 
The  recently  passed  Senate  energy  bill  (H.R.  6)  could 
almost  quadruple  the  production  over  2006  levels  to 
about  15  billion  gallons  per  year  by  2022. 

What's  Wrong  with  This  Picture? 

Ask  anyone  on  the  street  in  Mexico  City  about  the 
rush  to  corn-based  ethanol  in  the  United  States  and 
you  will  quickly  hear  about  the  price  of  corn  tortillas. 
The  price  of  this  staple  food  in  Mexico  doubled  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  leading  to 
widespread  protests  and  forcing  the  government  to 
impose  a  price  cap. 

1  hroughout  Latin  America  and  much  of  the  develop- 

.  .,.id  people  depend  on  com  and  other  grains  for 
basic  sustenance.  For  the  poorest,  increasing  the  price 
of  com  can  mean  more  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

The  Financial  Times  reported  that  the  average  spot 
price  for  com  was  up  86  percent  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  compared  to  the  year  before.  Prices  for 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  other  crops  were  up  sharply, 
too.  The  Economist  reported  that  its  food  commodi¬ 
ties  index,  "led  by  soaring  grain  prices,"  has  risen  to 
its  highest  level  in  10  years,  up  more  than  25  percent 
over  the  year  before.  "Tempted  by  high  prices,  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  have  planted  the  biggest  maize  [i.e.  com] 
crop  since  1944,  though  a  quarter  of  it  will  be  used  to 
make  fuel  ethanol.  As  a  result,  the  soyabean  (sic)  har- 
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